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" tea-party," however, there was no other alternative but to punish the affront
on parliamentary honour ; and he was greatly angered by the behaviour of the
opposition when North brought in measures to close the port of Boston and
suspend the charter to Massachusetts. " The dye is now cast/' he wrote to
North while the Congress of Philadelphia was in session, " the colonies must
either submit or triumph. I do not wish to come to severer measures but we
must not retreat; by coolness and unremitted pursuit of the measures that have
been adopted I trust they will come to submit/'

George had seemingly turned his face away from conciliation. But was he
not after all right ? There were two solutions of the American problem : either
to grant the colonists independence and yet to retain the imperial relationship
on the basis of a common loyalty to the crown, or to force them by arms to
accept the domination of the Mother Country. To have adopted the former
solution would have enhanced the power of the crown, and good Whigs would have
resisted that happening with every weapon in the political armoury. For the same
reason, too, they opposed the alternative solution : the subjugation of the colon-
ists would be a magnificent justification of the royal policy, and would therefore
increase the influence of the crown. Not that George himself understood the
system of imperialism which has come into being in our own time ; but he can
hardly be blamed for wishing to play the part of a father resolved to chastise his
unruly children ; and had he been loyally supported by his subjects the North
American colonies might have remained within the structure of the British
Empire.

The behaviour of the opposition in parliament was dictated solely by a
desire to obstruct the government at every turn. When Rockingham was in
office George Grenville persisted in claiming that it was the sacred duty of
parliament to enforce his Stamp Act: but he condemned in the strongest
language the Townshend duties; and when in 1770 Pownall, one of the few
members of parliament with a first-hand knowledge of American affairs, pro-
posed that even the duty on tea should be taken off, Grenville rose in his place to
state that in his opinion PownalTs amendment did not go far enough! Chatham,
too, played a curiously inconsistent part during the critical years preceding
the outbreak of hostilities. He could condemn in no uncertain way the Boston
" tea party/' describing it as " certainly criminal; " but soon he was found
applauding the resistance of the colonists; and an analysis of his utterances
on the American question makes it at least possible to appreciate George's
contempt for the behaviour of the veteran statesman. He was to his king
merely " a trumpet of sedition," whose words only served to encourage the
colonists in their resistance to the Mother Country. Thus, when in 1777 Chatham
proposed as a means of composing the quarrel that the government should
repeal " every repressive Act passed since 1763," and at the same time made a